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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Archaeological Discoveries in 1915. — In CI. J. XII, 1916, pp. 200-208^ 
G. H. Chase gives a report of archaeological discoveries in the Greek and 
Roman fields in 1915. 

The Labyrinth.— In R. Arch., fifth series. III, 1916, pp. 387-398, the treatise 
on the Labyrinth, by R. de Launay, is continued (see A. J. A. XX, 1916, p. 
492). A Pompeian painting and a Corinthian coin exhibit a building similar 
to the tholos at Epidaurus. The tholos at Epidaurus is, as are other similar 
structures, essentially an odeum. The ApoUine nature of Asclepius is empha- 
sized. The unit of measure of the labyrinth at Tiryns is the span of Gudea in 
Babylonia. Measures at Paestum and Assos are compared. The diameters 
of the tholos at Tiryns and that at Epidaurus are identical. Ibid. TV, pp. 119- 
128, mediaeval labyrinths and representations of labyrinths are briefly dis- 
cussed. They are limited chiefly or entirely to regions in which Germanic 
peoples predominate, and they enter into Romanesque art as a continuation 
of the ancient northern tradition. Ibid. pp. 286-294, the treatise is con- 
tinued. From northern Europe the '^ Aryan '^ race descended to the 
Mediterranean at the west and then passed eastward by sea. Other 
branches of the same race passed by land across the plains of Russia 
and through the valleys of the Vistula and the Dnieper to the Balkan 
peninsula and Asia. The earliest Peloponnesian (Tiryns) and Asian (Lycia) 
stations and the Cretan civilization seem to belong to those who came 
by sea. Those who moved by land founded the city of Troy and advanced as 
far as Mesopotamia. Lydo-Carian groups built the fabulous palaces at 
Cnossus and Phaestus, introducing an Asiatic plan, the cult of the bull, the 
Minotaur, and the double axe. Here the two streams met. The Zeus of 
Labranda was originally a rain-god. When he adopted from Babylonia the 
axe as his attribute, he kept his name (XafiporaTos), and the name of the 
axe {irkXeKvs) was assimilated to his. Then in Crete the cult of the axe 
absorbed that of the labyrinth. Ibid. pp. 413-421, the treatise is concluded. 

^ The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeo- 
logical Books are conducted by Professor Bates, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor C. N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckingham, Dr. T. A. Buenger, Mr. L. D. Casket, Professor Harold 
R. Hastings, Professor Elmer T. Merrill, Professor Lewis B. Pa ton, Professor A. S. Pease, 
Professor S. B. Platner, Professor John C. Rolfe, Dr. John Shapley, Professor A. L. 
Wheeler, and the Editors, especially Professor Marquanb. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the Journal material published after De- 
cember 31, 1916. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 115-116. 
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The Pelopidae succeeded the kindred Minoans, to be followed by the Dorians. 
Akin to the Dorians {i.e., Aryan) were the Celts, who migrated from Asia as 
far as Scotland. Aryan and Mediterranean symbols are intermingled. The 
labyrinths of the Middle Ages are, like those of antiquity, the offspring of the 
Aryan spirit. 

Religious Symbolism.— In R. Hist. Rel. LXX, 1914, pp. 43-60 (2 figs.), W. 
Deonna discusses several monuments which he thinks may be traced back to 
the oriental type of the sacred tree. Among these are (1) the mitra in the 
museum at Heracleon, Crete, the upper part of which he explains as a conven- 
tionalized bird resting on the sacred tree; (2) an ivory statuette, found at the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, with a stalk surmounted by a hawk rising from 
the head, also symbolizing the solar bird on the sacred tree; (3) the dancers on 
the column at Delphi go back to the same source; so too (4) the funeral monu- 
ments of the sixth century supporting a Siren or a Sphinx. Life, fertility and 
immortality are symbolized by a human figure on a column. The columns 
of Hierapolis upon which a man mounted and remained for seven days had 
a similar significance. Ibid. pp. 125-150 he argues (5) that the representa- 
tion of the Devil as a triple-headed monster in a French miniature of the 
fifteenth century goes back to an ancient original; also (6) that the jaws of the 
three serpents on the Serpent Column at Constantinople were purposely 
broken because of a belief in their magic powers; and that (7) the two figures 
lying side by side with the head of one by the feet of the other cut on a block 
of stone at Laussel and dating from palaeolithic times are intended to represent 
one person. The two heads and two bodies give greater power to the image, 
which is prophylactic. The position is due to a desire on the part of the artist 
to have his figure right side up from whichever side it was seen. 

Three Solar Dots.— In R.St. Gr. XXIX, 1916, pp. 1-10 (6 figs.), W. Deonna 
-calls attention to three dots placed so as to form a triangle found on certain 
Italic vases. These dots with some modifications appear upon vases and other 
antiquities from various parts of the ancient world dating chiefly from the 
period of La Tene, although one example from Rebieres (Dordogne) goes 
back to the Mousterian age. Sometimes three disks or rosettes are placed 
in a row as in Aegean art, and these have the same significance, that is, they 
symbolize the three chief periods in the daily course of the sun. 

Thracian Archaeology. — In R. Arch., fifth series. III, 1916, pp. 359-386, 
Georges Seure continues his discussion of unknown or little known Thracian 
inscriptions (see A. J. A. XX, 1916, p. 214). No. 148 is a late Greek epitaph 
in Sofia. Nos. 149 and 150, Latin epitaphs, are from Lajene, in the province 
of Lovetch. Here a bath and a large mausoleum have been discovered. In 
the mausoleum were fragments of three sculptured sarcophagi, probably made 
for Romans or Romanized Greeks by sculptors from Asia Minor. No. 149 is 
very fragmentary. No. 150 is a somewhat fragmentary metrical epitaph of 
sixteen lines; it contains numerous errors of grammar and prosody. 

Inscriptions in Lubenau's Diary. — The Diary of Reinhold Lubenau, a 
citizen of Konigsberg, in which he describes his travels in Mediterranean lands 
in 1573-1589, has been published in the Mitteilungen aus der Stadtbibliothek zu 
Konigsberg, and the part relating to inscriptions is reviewed by Mentz in 
Arch. Anz. 1916, cols. 49-56. No information of epigraphical value can be 
gathered from the work, because the author so often used compilations, second- 
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hand versions of Appian (1495-1552), etc., instead of his own observation, as is 
shown by the borrowed misreadings, false ascriptions of locahty, and other 
errors in his statements. 

Antiquities found in Cambodia. — In R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 1916, 
pp. 129-139 (3 figs.), George Groslier describes and discusses various ob- 
jects of metal and pottery which he found in Cambodia. These differ in 
form and material from objects now in use, but many of them are reproduced 
in the reliefs of the temples at Banteai Chma, Bayon, and Angkor Vat. The 
objects in question are bronze balances, pins, rings, and receptacles, and terra- 
cotta vases, pots, and tiles. 

Jade in Chinese Rites.— In R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 1916, pp. 61-118 (15 
figs.), G. GiESELER gives an account of the use of jade in the cult and funerary 
rites of China under the Tchu and Han dynasties. After a brief introduction 
he discusses at some length the sacrifice to the Sky and the Emperor above, 
then the sacrifice to the Five Sovereigns, and finally the funerary rites. The 
article is replete with statements of fact, systematically presented. 

An Italo-Celtic Empire.— In R. Et. Anc. XVIII, 1916, pp. 263-276, C. 
JuLLiAN argues that there was in antiquity a great Italo-Celtic empire in 
western Europe in which a common language was spoken. The people who 
composed it were referred to by Greek and Latin writers as Ligurians. He 
thinks that the name Hyperboreans was applied by the Greeks first to a related 
people and then to the Ligurians themselves. 

The Runes and the Alphabet of Ulfilas.— In S. Bihl. Arch. XXXVIII, 
1916, pp. 158-168, E. J. Pilcher maintains that the runes are merely a develop- 
ment of the Moeso-Gothic alphabet of Ulfilas. The peculiar appearance of 
the runes is due to their being habitually scratched across the grain of wooden 
boards. The letters of Ulfilas executed in the same way would speedily assume 
the peculiar angular form of the runic characters. Ulfilas, being a Greek, 
naturally took the Greek uncial alphabet as his basis, and eked it out by the 
introduction of Latin uncial letters of his period. The runic monuments of 
England are not earher than the seventh century, and few of the monuments 
of Scandinavia are older than the sixth or the seventh century, so that archaeol- 
ogy offers no obstacle to the view that the runic writing was merely a develop- 
ment of the fourth century Gothic alphabet of Ulfilas. 

Catalogue of the Inaugural Exhibition of the Cleveland Museum of Art. — 
In connexion with the opening of the Cleveland Museum of Art an exhibi- 
tion was held, and an illustrated catalogue published. After the intro- 
ductory matter, the objects exhibited are described in eighteen sections, each 
with a brief introduction: — Classic Art; Colonial Art; Gothic Art; Renaissance 
Art; Holden Collection of Italian Paintings; Painters, Dutch and Spanish; 
Painters, French; Painters, English; Painters, American, XIX century; Paint- 
ers, American, contemporary; Freer Collection, lent by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution; W. S. and J. T. Spaulding Collection of Japanese Prints; The Art of 
the Nearer East; Chinese Art; Japanese Art; Ancient Egyptian Art; Tapestries 
and Armor; Garden Court (chiefly Mediaeval and Renaissance sculpture). 
In nearly all sections much of the material collected was lent for the occasion. 
The Holden Collection, originally formed by James Jackson Jarves, was 
bought in 1884 by the late Liberty E. Holden. It contains no great master- 
pieces, but consists of good and characteristic examples of Italian painting, 
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chiefly of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Eight fine tapestries, represent- 
ing the story of Aeneas and Dido, are from designs by Giovanni Francesco 
Romanelli {ca. 1612-1662), The collection of armor, bought from Frank 
Gair Macomber, consists chiefly of fine examples of the work of the sixteenth 
century, though some pieces are earlier and some later. This collection and 
the eight tapestries are gifts to the Museum. Among other permanent posses- 
sions of the Museum, apart from works of modern art, are interesting Gothic 
sculptures, a remarkable collection of fans and snuffboxes, and many examples 
of the minor industrial arts of all ages. The book is valuable as a record of the 
objects available for exhibition in the summer of 1916 and as a list of the posses- 
sions of the Museum when it was first opened. [The Cleveland Museum of Arty 
Catalogue of the Inaugural Exhibition, June 6-September 20, 1916. Cleveland, 
1916, published by the Museum, xiv, 360 pp. ; 166 pis. 4 to.] 

EGYPT 

Excavations at Tell el-Amama. — The report by Ludwig Borchardt of 
the excavations at Tell el-Amarna in 1913-1914 (Mitteilungen der Deutschen 
Orient^esellschaft, No. 55, December, 1914, pp. 1-45) is given in an English 
translation in the Annvxil Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1915, pp. 
445-457 (13 pis.). 

The Stele of Intef.— In Ann. Arch. Anth. VII, 1916, pp. 81-88 (pL), T. E. 
Peet translates and comments on the stele of Intef, son of Myt, now in the 
British Museum. The inscription dates from the time of Nebhepetra of the 
eleventh dynasty, and contains copies of the contracts for offerings to be made 
and ceremonies to be performed at his tomb. 

An Obscure Hieroglyph in the Decrees of Coptos. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1916, pp. 140-148, A. MoRET discusses a hitherto obscure sign, sometimes 
interpreted as "agent" or "dependent," on the monuments of Coptos. He 
shows that it has the value hm, and he translates the passages where it occurs 
"artisan" or "artisan potter." 

The Dress of the Ancient Egyptians. — In B. Metr. Mus. XI, 1916, pp. 
166-171 (9 figs.), B. M. C. describes the costume worn by men and women in 
Egypt in the Old and Middle Kingdoms and the changes they underwent. 
Ibid. pp. 211-214 (8 figs.) he describes in similar fashion the dress of the Empire. 
Ibid. pp. 238-242 (7 figs.) he discusses the various types of kerchief worn by 
men and women. Three specimens made of fine linen were presented to the 
Museum in 1909. They came from the Valley of the Kings and date from 
about 1350 b.c. The pattern of the khat and of the nemes is described. 

The Worship of the Crocodile in Roman Egypt. — The worship of the croco- 
dile god Sobk, or in Greek l^ovxo^, was very popular in the Fayum in imperial 
Roman times. He was known by various names, such as Soknopaios, Sokon- 
nokoneus, Soknebtynis, Petesouchos, Pnepheros, etc., in different parts of the 
district. Many inscriptions and papyrus fragments with references to the cult 
have been found. In 1895-96 a sanctuary of the god was excavated at Kom 
Ushim (Karanis), and others have been identified at Theadelphia and Oum 
el-atl, and with considerable probability also at Dionysias and Euhemeria. 
Various documents brought to light prove that in the Fayum the crocodile 
was worshipped as the god himself, and not as Wilcken thought, as the living 
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embodiment of the god. This cult was tolerated, if not encouraged, by the 
Roman emperors. (J. Toutain, R, Hist. Rel. LXXI, 1915, pp. 171-194.) 

The Cult of Apis in Roman Times. — In Musion, third series, I, 1916, pp. 
193-202, J. Toutain shows that the cult of Apis continued to exist in Egypt 
down to the time of Theodosius. The Romans did not object to the cult, but 
even encouraged it. The god always appeared as a bull, and the same methods 
were employed to discover the Apis as in early times. Sometimes the figure 
of the Apis bull appears on coins together with the head of the emperor. 

The Cost of Living in Roman Egypt. — The cost of living in Roman Egypt, as 
shown by the evidence of papyri, is discussed by L. C. West {CI. Phil. XI, 
1916, pp. 293-314) with elaborate tables of wages and prices of commodities 
at different dates. 

The Great Inscription of Meroe.— In Ann. Arch. Anth. VII, 1916, pp. 67-80, 
A. H. Sayce publishes with a commentary a tentative translation of the great 
Ethiopian inscription discovered by Professor Garstang at Meroe. 

BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA AND PERSIA 

Older and Later Elements in the Code of HammurapL— In J.A.O.S. 
XXXVI, 1916, pp. 1-33, M. Jastrow, Jr., shows by a comparison with the 
so-called Sumerian Family Laws and by a study of the internal characteris- 
tics of the code that the Code of Hammurapi is the result of a similiar process 
of development to that seen in the Pentateuch, namely, a substratum of prim- 
itive legislation is amphfied (a) through further specifications to provide for 
new cases that arise and (b) through amplifications of all kinds, representing 
in many cases answers to questions raised, in others an interpretation of an 
older law in a manner to adapt it to later circumstances. 

The So-called Epic of Paradise.— In J.A.O.S. XXXVI, 1916, pp. 90-114, 
J. D. Prince argues that the document published by S. H. Langdon in Publica- 
tions of the Babylonian Section^ University of Pennsylvania Museum Vol. X, 
No. 1, and entitled by him The Sumerian Epic of Paradise, Flood, and Fall of 
Man, shows no evidence of being what Dr. Langdon claims. The description 
of conditions therein does not refer to a happy and bhssf ul country, but rather 
to a district which had been decimated and practically destroyed by drought. 
We have here a product of the Ea-cult, possibly drawn from various sources. 
The compiler has taken the annual drought and its subsequent relief by the 
annual floods as a staffage, around which to build a special adoration of Ea, 
with the lesson that the flood must be controlled by a gardener who appears 
here as a special person, possibly semi-divine, working under the direction of 
Nintu, the mother of the land, but always with the consent of Ea. Ibid. 
XXXVI, 1916, pp. 122-135, (also R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 1916, pp. 
358-372) M. Jastrow, Jr., discusses the same document, coming to the 
conclusion that the text is an incantation, incidental to which Sumerian 
myths are introduced which set forth the Sumerian view of the begin- 
ning of things, but there is no description of Paradise in this text, nor any 
reference to a Flood, nor does it touch in any way on such a problem as the Fall 
of Man. The tablet deals with a description of a time before the world was 
populated, and presents in the form of a number of myths a picture of vegeta- 
tion and fertility arising, first from the copulation of the god Enki and his con- 
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sort, who is represented at the same time as his daughter; and second from 
the inundation of the fields. 

The Lost Antiquities from Khorsabad. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, pp. 224- 
240, M. PiLLET announces that repeated searches have at last found the note- 
books of Victor Place in the Archives Nationales. In 1851 Place took up the 
work of excavation at Khorsabad begun by Botta, and in four years collected 
235 cases of antiquities for removal to France. During their transpor- 
tation the boats carrying them were repeatedly plundered by the Arabs and 
finaEy sunk in the Tigris, so that twenty-six cases only reached the Louvre. 
Among the things lost were reliefs from Nimroud and Koyoundjick presented 
by Rawlinson. 

Chronology of the Neo-Babylonian Empire. — In S. Bihl. Arch. XXXVIII,. 
1916, pp. 146-148, C. H. W. Johns discusses the inscription found by H. 
Pognon in 1907 at Eski-Harrdn in Mesopotamia, in which the mother of King 
Nabonidus narrates that she had lived from the time of Ashurbanipal to the 
ninth year of her son Nabonidus, and that she was still hale and hearty at the 
age of 104 years. This total agrees with the lengths of the reigns of the kings 
of Assyria and Babylon as recorded elsewhere. The lengths of the reigns of 
the kings of Babylon as given in the Ptolemaic Canon are also confirmed by 
the dated tablets. The intervals between the reigns appear to be very short. 
But though no dates are yet known which contradict the Canon, we may 
wonder whether there may not be some years omitted. One small hint may 
help us. Nabonidus says that he restored the temple of the Sun-god at Sip- 
para 45 years after Nebuchadrezzar had done the like. Now Nabonidus must 
have done this before the third year of his reign, and consequently Nebucha- 
drezzar must have done his work in 597 b.c. 

The Last Years of the Assyrian Monarchy. — In S. Bihl. Arch. XXXVIII^ 
1916, pp. 119-128, C. H. W. Johns, shows how the information in regard ta 
the chronology of the last Assyrian kings derived from the Babylonian List of 
Kings and the Ptolemaic Canon may be supplemented from the business- 
documents of the period. There are a great many documents dated in the 
reigns of Shamash-shimi-ukin, Kandalanu, and Nabopolassar, and these men- 
tion a great many persons. It should be possible to decide from these mentions 
whether these three kings succeeded one another without a gap. As a matter 
of fact, there is a complete change in the personnel of Babylon, Sippara, 
Borsippa, and Dilbat between the reigns of Kandalanu and Nabopolassar. 
This seems scarcely conceivable if no long interval separated the reigns. 

Hoard of Persian Sigloi.— In Num. Chron. 1916, pp. 1-12 (pL), J. G. Milne 
in discussing a hoard of fifty-two Perdan silver sigloi, reported to have been 
found in Ionia, points out that the symbols and punch-marks indicate a mint 
at Sardes instead of in the eastern part of the empire, as had previously been 
supposed. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

The ReHgion of Canaan.— In J. Bihl. Lit. XXXV, 1916, pp. 1-133, W. C 
Wood gives an elaborate account of the religion of the Canaanites before the 
Hebrew Conquest as disclosed by archaeological research and by survivals in 
later religion. He discusses the religion of the pre-Semitic population and of 
the Semitic Amorites under the main heads of Sacred Waters, Sacred Trees^ 
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Sacred Mountains, Altars, Sanctuaries, Religious Rites, Holy Persons, Feasts, 
Pantheon, and the Conception of the Future Life. 

ASIA MINOR 

Inscriptions from Sinope. — In R. Arch., fifth series. III, 1916, pp. 329-358> 
Theodore Reinach publishes ten inscriptions from Sinope, seven of which ap- 
pear to be new, except as they were first published in 1913 in a local periodical 
entitled Jlbvros, the organ of a local scientific and philological society. The 
inscriptions are all of Roman times. One is in Latin, one is bilingual (Greek 
and Latin), the others are in Greek. The Greek contains Latinisms and the 
Latin Hellenisms. Five are epitaphs, five honorary inscriptions. Two are 
metrical. One (No. 10), in honor of Meioupos (?) Marcianus Rufus, a boxer,, 
gives a long list of his victories. Some new information is given in these in- 
scriptions concerning the priesthoods and magistracies of Sinope. 

GREECE 

ARCHITECTURE 

The Origin of the Corinthian Capital.— In R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 1916,. 
pp. 17-50 (23 figs.), Theophile Homolle discusses the origin of the Corinthian 
capital. He shows by means of the drawings on lecythi that grave stones were 
decorated with real acanthus leaves, sometimes placed at the foot of the stele, 
sometimes fastened near its top. It is from such use of the real acanthus that 
he derives the capital. The legend given by Vitruvius (IV, i, 19) retains the 
connection of the Corinthian capital with the cult of the dead, and it is quite 
possible that Callimachus was the first to use the new capital in architecture. 
He was especially a worker in metal, and probably the first Corinthian capitals 
were wrought in bronze. That would also furnish a reason for calling them 
Corinthian. There is no reason to suppose that the new capital was invented,, 
or first used, at Corinth. 

SCULPTURE 

Cypriote Statuettes.— In Mon. Piot, XXI, 1913, pp. 5-11 (pi.; 3 figs.), R. 
DussAUD discusses three stone statuettes from Cyprus in the Louvre. One is 
a nude Heracles with both arms gone, also the right leg at the knee and the 
left at the thigh. He was standing and engaged in a combat with the lion, 
part of which is preserved. A second statuette of similar style also represents 
a standing Heracles. The arms are gone and the feet from above the ankles. 
The third, which represents a standing female figure is well preserved though 
somewhat weathered. The right hand is missing. The figure has an elaborate 
costume, wears two or three necklaces, and a high headdress not unlike the 
crown of the Tyche of Eutychides. The three statuettes probably came from 
the same workshop and are among the best from Cyprus dating from the fifth 
century b.c. 

A Torso at Buda-Pesth. — A beautiful marble torso of an athlete, which was 
found in the Roman Baths at Saint-Colombe-les-Viennes in France and is now 
at Buda-Pesth, is discussed by A. Hekler in Jh. Arch. I. XXXI, 1916, pp. 95— 
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104 (pi.; 14 figs.). By a comparison with similar figures on vases or reliefs, 
and in the round, the nearest of which is a bronze statuette in New York, it 
is shown that the youth was represented as standing with knees and body 
partly bent and arms extended stiffly downward and forward, in an attitude 
preparatory to taking a spring. The work is Attic in style, with Ionian 
tendencies, belonging to the circle of influence of Critias and Nesiotes, and is 
to be dated about 460 B.C. 

Apollo Lyceius.— In B. Com. Rom. XLIII, 1915, pp. 73-98 (2 pis.), L. 
Cesano argues that Lucian {Anach. vel Gymn. 7 f.) saw a late marble copy 
of a bronze statue of ApoEo Lyceius, which was an early work of Praxiteles. 

In restoring this bronze 
the tree which Lucian 
mentions must be re- 
moved. This hypothesis 
is supported by coins and 
the so-called Ephebus of 
Sutri {Not Scav. 1912, 
pp. 373ff.). 

The Venus of Aries. — 
In Mon. Piot, XXI, 1913, 
pp. 13-45 (pL; 4 figs.), 
E. MiCHON discusses the 
early history of the Venus 
of Aries, and points out 
that it was in several 
pieces when found. The 
head was found separately, 
so that its exact position 
on the body cannot now 
be determined. The 
statue was restored by 
Girardon and the two 
arms added. An early 
cast shows on the right 
side a support to which 
the right arm must have 
been attached. The res- 
toration, therefore, can- 
not be correct here. In 
addition to removing 
this support Girardon re- 
duced the size of the 
breasts and the folds of 
the drapery. 
A Portrait of Hyperides.— In Mon. Piot, XXI, 1913, pp. 47-58 (pi.; 4 figs.), 
F. PouLSEN identifies a bearded head in the Ny Carlsberg Museum at Copen- 
hagen as a portrait of Hyperides. It originally formed part of a double herm. 
Pour other copies are known, one of which in Rome has been wrongly called 




Figure 1. — Alexander with the Aegis. 
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a Lysias; another at Compiegne in the form of a double herm has a badly 
broken female head at the back. The way in which the hair of this head is 
dressed points to the middle of the fourth century B.C. as the date of the herm; 
the style is that of Praxiteles. The face, therefore, must have been a portrait 
of Phryne, and the head on the other side that of Hyperides. 

Alexander with the Aegis.— In Mon. Piot, XXI, 1913, pp. 59-72 (2 pis.; 
7 figs.), P. Perdrizet publishes a headless statue in the Louvre representing a 
new archaeological type, namely Alexander with the aegis. Six replicas are 
known, all of them probably found in Egypt. The best preserved is a bronze 
statuette in the collection of Dr. Fouquet in Cairo (Fig. 1). The figure 
wears the aegis which extends to his knees. His right hand which is raised 
above his head probably grasped a lance which served as a support, while in 
his left hand he held a small figure of Victory. The aegis seems to have been 
suggested by the story that Alexander was the son of Zeus. The writer thinks 
that the statuettes may have been dedicated to the god Alexander by Macedo- 
nian soldiers. 

Gauls in Hellenistic Art. — The death of Brennus and other stories of the 
Gallic invasion of Greece strongly impressed the Hellenistic Greeks and in- 
fluenced their art. In Mon. Piot, XXI, 1913, pp. 173-202 (pi.; 15 figs.), A. 
Reinach calls attention to several monuments illustrating this fact. The best 
of them is a statuette of a wounded Gaul trying to rise from the ground, 
in the museum at Naples {Guida, p. 367, No. 1607). It was found at Pompeii, 
but has not been published. Other sculptures are the Gaul in Venice, a bronze 
statuette in Dresden and another in Munich, and a fragment in New York. 
A fresco in the "House of Dionysus" in Delos and a fragmentary heater in 
Munich, both with scenes of combat between Greeks and Gauls, go back to a 
painting at Athens commemorating the battle of Lysimachia in 277 B.C. 
Various reliefs in which Gauls are seen attacked by elephants may be traced 
back to the same period. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

The Men of Priene at Charax.— In R. JEt. Gr. XXIX, 1916, pp. 29-45, M. 
HoLLEAUX proposes new restorations for portions of the decree of the Ephesians 
relating to the men of Priene at Charax (see Forschungen in Ephesos, II, No. 1). 
It appears that there had been civil strife at Priene and one party had driven 
out the other. The banished party obtained the aid of the Ephesians who es- 
tablished them in a fort called Charax, probably on the boundary between 
the two cities, and agreed to protect them and supply them with arms. The 
decree dates from about the year 286 b.c. 

A Greek Inscription in Alexandria. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, pp. 165- 
168, Seymour de Ricci republishes a Greek inscription in the museum of Alex- 
andria, adding a third fragment not previously identified. It has to do with a 
TroKlrev^ia of Lycians, whose duty it was to guard the cemeteries of Alexan- 
dria. They had apparently been derelict in their duty, and the lost portion of 
the inscription probably told of their punishment. The date 27 Thoth of 
the fifth year of Hadrian is equivalent to September 24, 120 a.d. 
7 
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VASES 

New Vases by Dotiris. — It has hitherto been difficult to assign with certainty 
any important large vases to Douris, the painter of cylices; but recently some 
fragments of a pelice at Petrograd have been published, which are evidently 
by the same hand as a cylix by Douris in Berlin. These bring in several other 
large vases, and so give opportunity for a more extended study of the stages 
of his work, the influences of other artists upon him, especially that of his 
teacher Euphronius, and the part he played in the development of the art of 
his time. In his use of the single draped figure he may be regarded as the 
father of the tendency to put meaningless figures on the reverse of vases. 
The whole of his work, some important examples of which are in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, is discussed and chronologically regrouped by E. 
BusCHOR, in Jb. Arch. I. XXXI, 1916, pp. 74-95 (3 pis.; 10 figs.). 

COINS 

Greek Coin-Dies. — The discussion of *A Dekadrachm by Kimon' struck 
from a fractured die leads S. W. Grose {Num. Chron. 1916, pp. 113-132; pi.) 
to a somewhat general discussion of the material and durability of Greek 
coin-dies. Specimens of coins struck from the same die are common rather 
than rare, as has been claimed by such authorities as Hill and Walters. 
Dies were not made of soft metal soon worn down (Bliimner), but of hard 
tempered metal, which may often have been brittle from lack of knowledge 
of proper annealing. The unessential varieties among ancient dies of the 
same type are probably due to the preparation of a number for simultaneous 
use to increase the speed of output. In Sophocles, Antigone 475 and else- 
where TrepLaKe\r}s applied to metal probably means * 'brittle." 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Receptacles for Lots.— In CI. Phil. XI, 1916, pp. 278-292, F. E. Robbins 
interprets the phiale shown on a fifth century cylix at Berlin and that on a 
cista from Praeneste in the Barberini collection as receptacles for holding lots 
used for purposes of divination at Delphi. 

The Thalamegus of Ptolemy IV. — The description of the famous house boat 
of Ptolemy IV on the Nile is discussed at length and made the basis of a recon- 
struction by F. Caspari in Jh. Arch. I. XXXI, 1916, pp. 1-74 (pi.; 29 figs.). 
The Greek text by Callixenus of Rhodes, quoted by Athenaeus (Deipnoso- 
phistae V, 204d ff.), was written after the destruction of the vessel but from the 
notes of an eyewitness, whether the author or another. It gives the dimensions 
as: length 200 ells, width, 30 ells (105 m. X 15.75 m.), a measurement falling 
between those of battleships and freighters. The hull was flat-bottomed, of 
light draft, and had high double prow and stern. The superstructure, which 
made it a veritable floating palace, was of wood, and probably filled the entire 
width and two thirds of the length. It contained some twenty apartments of 
various sizes and uses, fitted up with the greatest luxury, which extended 
one behind the other in two stories and were surrounded on three sides by an 
open colonnade of the full height, surmounted by an enclosed corridor, which 
thus stood above the roof of the main building. The mast, with one large sail 
of cotton, probably stood in a small open court which extended through both 
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stories. Measurements of details are lacking, but Caspari in his reconstruc- 
tion assumes a unit of one eighth of the width, or 3f ells (1.97 m.) for the width 
of corridors, coUonnades, and interior intercolumniations, with double this 
measure for the intercolumniations along the sides. Wall paintings, mosaics, 
and other works of art in Egypt and Italy, especially in Pompeii, illustrate 
many details of construction and decoration. Some features are mentioned 
which are not otherwise known to have occurred so early, while others recall 
the arrangements of Minoan palaces in Crete. 

ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 

Architectural Terra-cottas from Falerii.~In B.S,R. VIII, 1916, pp. 1-34 
(2 pis.; 13 figs.), Mary Taylor and H. C. Bradshaw publish and discuss the 
architectural terra-cottas from two temples at Falerii Ve teres. These were 
found by the late Count Cozza in 1886-1887 {Not. Scav. 1887, pp. 137 ff ; 
1888, pp. 414 ff.) and belong to two temples, of the fourth-third and the third- 
second centuries B.C. The earlier, and smaller, is the so-called temple of 
Apollo ; the other may have been built later on the same site. From the earlier 
temple important fragments of the pedimental sculptures are preserved. In 
the centre was, probably, the so-called Apollo, a seated figure of the Alexander 
type, at each side two standing figures (two males on one side, two females 
on the other) and reclining figures in the corners. The antefixes were figures in 
various attitudes. The acroteria at the sides were quadrigae, the central 
acroterium a standing figure. A gorgoneion was over the mutule at each end 
of the front. A few further fragments were found. All the sculptures be- 
longed to the early Hellenistic period and were richly colored. The terra- 
cottas of the late temple comprised antefixes (alternate male and female 
winged figures), a central acroterium (an Ionic palmette rising from two spirals),, 
a cornice consisting of cresting, sima, ovolo, and fascia, three sets ot terra-cotta 
plaques adorned with lotus-pattern, spirals, and palmettes, tiles, roll-tiles,, 
and some antefixes adorned with heads in relief, though these last may not 
have belonged to this temple. No remains of pedimental sculptures were found. 
The fragments furnish sufficient indications for a restoration of the temple. 

SCULPTURE 

A Relief in Egyptian Style.— In B. Com. Rom. XLIII, 1915, pp. 115-122, 
(pi.), G. S. Grazioso describes a relief found a long time ago near the church of 
SS. Marcellino et Pietro and now in the Vatican. Its provenance is probably 
the Iseum of the third region. It was executed in Egyptian style in the time 
of Hadrian. The subject is a queen standing before a naos and bringing an 
offering to the sacred cow. A rough graffito of a cynocephalus on the relief 
seems to indicate that such a statue was found at the same time that the 
relief was discovered. 

PAINTING 

Two Etruscan Painted Tombs at Cometo.— Because of the continued and 
far-advanced decay of the paintings in the ancient rock tombs of Etruria, a 
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complete publication of them with illustrations from every available source is 
projected, and the material for two of the most important, on the site of 
Tarquinii, is now published by F. Weege in Jb. Arch. I. XXI, 1916, pp. 105- 
168 (13 pis.; 38 figs.). The so-called Stackelberg tomb or Tomha del Tridi- 
nio, discovered in 1823, was painted about 520-510 B.C., by a Greek artist, 
probably from Magna Graecia, who had lived among the Etruscans enough to 
understand their national life and spirit. This is the best actual survival of 
the North-Ionian style of wall painting from which th« early red-figured vase 
painters copied, and it is of very great interest for subject as well as style. 
The walls are divided horizontally into three sections, the lowest one being a 
plain dark dado. The main frieze represents on the end opposite the entrance 
a funeral banquet or symposium, of three couches with six guests and three 
attendants, while the side and entrance walls show the ceremonial dance of 
youths and maidens with music, by which they are being entertained. The 
single figures are separated by shoots of laurel and m5a-tle growing from the 
ground, indicating an outdoor scene. A ceremonial pointed cap or mitre is 
worn by the female figures. On a narrower frieze above this is a full repre- 
sentation of the funeral games, divided into three parts by raised platforms for 
spectators at the two corners opposite the entrance. In a series of most varied 
and lifelike groups we see every stage of boxing, wrestling, discus-throwing, 
pole-vaulting, the pancration, and chariot racing, as well as a sacrifice to 
Hermes Epagonius, the patron of athletes. The main part of this frieze is in 
a dark-on-light technique, but the groups of spectators at the corners as well 
as the whole of the wider frieze below are in light-on-dark. The presence of 
women among the on-lookers is evidence of the native usage, not copied 
from Athenian custom. The work as a whole is of very great artistic merit. 
It belongs to the era of the vase painters Epictetus and Euthymides. The 
other tomb, Tomha dei Leopardi, discovered in 1875, is a little later in date and 
somewhat simpler, having only one figured frieze, with funeral symposium and 
dance out-of-doors. It is not so fine a piece of work artistically, but is still 
excellently preserved, with bright colors, and some of the heads are wonder- 
fully lifelike portraits. The left half is of inferior workmanship, as if done by 
a pupil or assistant of the master painter. Both tombs have a ceiling design 
which is probably of Egyptian origin. A wide flat central beam ornamented 
with rosettes separates two slightly sloping surfaces which are painted in checks 
of bright colors, as if representing a canopy of cloth. The animals called leop- 
ards or lionesses which occur in the gable ends of these and other tombs are 
probably the chetah or hunting leopard of India, which was occasionally kept 
for use in hunting or as a house pet by European princes as well as Asiatic, 
down to mediaeval times. 

ForgottenRoman Wall Paintings.— In B.^./g. VIII, 1916, pp. 91-103 (7 pis.; 3 
figs.) Mrs. Arthur Strong publishes and discusses further forgotten fragments 
of ancient wall paintings in Rome (cf. B.S.R. VII, 1914, pp. 114-123; A J. A. 
XIX, 1915, p. 197) . These are in a private house in the Via de' Cerchi, the back 
of which is built against the southern slope of the Palatine, while the front 
approaches the northeast end of the Circus Maximus. The paintings of one 
room represent columns and before them servants in attitudes as if engaged in 
welcoming and serving guests. The style is in general the second (architec- 
tural) Pompeian style, though the life-size figures are unknown in Pompeian 
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art. The painting of the vault of a corridor behind this room consists of deli- 
cate decorative scroll work, including some plant and animal forms, arranged 
in bands, circles, and rectangles. The style is "Claudio-Neronian." Miss 
Van Deman dates the corridor in the time of Domitian or of Hadrian and the 
room first-mentioned in that of the Severans or a little later. Thus the styles 
of painting practised in the first century continued in use in the third. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

Epigraphical Notes. — As, a result of a reexamination of the epigraphical 
material put away in the storerooms of the Museo Nazionale, R. Pakibbni 
publishes the following notes {B. Com. Rom. XLIII, 1915, pp. 168-177): 
C.I.L. VI. 30709. FORTUNE CAMCESI is perhaps an error for FOR- 
TUNE CAMPE (N) SI. C.I.L. VI. 30876. The name in the erasure is not 
(ANTONIA)NAE but MAX(IMINIA)NAE. A piece of a slab, probably 
part of a calendar, with VENERI GENET(RICI) IN FORO CA(ESARIS). 
Cinerary urn with inscription: DISMANIBUS 1 SOSTRATES [ PHILO- 
MUSUS I Q. UMBRICI. MELIORIS 1 DISP 1 CONTUBERNALI | 
CARISSIMAE. B. M. Umbricius Melior is mentioned by Pliny, Tacitus, 
and Plutarch. A stele with the relief of a man lying on a couch with high 
back and sides. Inscription: D. M. C. lULIO FELICI lULIA HYALINE 
PATRONO ET CONIUGI BENEMERJ^NTI FECIT. A fragment of 
marble with: D. M. lUL. VALENTIANUS SPEC(ULATOR). CO- 
H(ORTIS). VIIL PR(AETORIAE) CUM VALERINA MATRE VAL- 
ENTINAE. F. From a columbarium: VERGILIA. C. L. | EUPHRO- 

SYNE 1 LIBRARIA. A fragment of a slab of marble with: O 

(CENTURIONI) LEG(IONIS) IIII SCYTHIC(AE) | . . . .ET L. 

MAECIO L. F. POSTUMINO | PJARTHENOPE | H]ON- 

ORATUS. ... I ... .H(UIUS?)CORPOR(IS?) .... Fragments of the 
slabs covering a large base recently found on the Palatine (?). IMP and 
C]OH. X URBAN. ANTONINIAN. ] O. POMPONIANL [ ANNAEUS 
L. F. CAM. PULCHER TIB(URTINUS) | BURRENUS C. F. POLL. 
MAXIMUS MUT(INENSIS). | G]EMINIUS C. F. POM. RUFINUS 
VOL(SINIENSIS). 

Epigraphic Bulletin. — In their 'Revue des Publications relatives ^ I'Antiquit^ 
romaine' for January- June, 1916 (R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 1916, pp. 199- 
216), R. Cagnat and M. Besnier give the text of 67 inscriptions (two Greek, 
the rest Latin) and notes on epigraphic publications. 

COINS 

Coinage of Nero. — In "an introductory study" of "one of the most com- 
plete monetary systems of antiquity," E. A. Sydenham divides Nero's coinage 
into two distinct periods, 54 to 63 a.d. and 64 to 68 a.d. In the first period 
no Senatorial brass was coined, and the types show no historical allusions, but 
the Senate and not the Emperor issued gold and silver. The coinage reform of 
63 A.D. attempted to harmonize Roman and Greek systems and estabhsh 
one standard for the empire. Brasfe was to stand to copper in relative value as 
IJ to 1. The globe symbol is not from Lugdunum (as Mowat claimed) but 
from a Roman mint, as the fabric proves. ( Num. Chron. 1916, pp. 13-36; pi.) 
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Denarius in the Third Century A.D. — In a paper on the decline and fall of 
the denarius, C. Oman points out that in 214 a. d. Caracalla did not issue in the 
so-called Antoninianus a double-denarius, but a coin valued at IJ denarii 
(80 grs. weight against 54). The aureus had fallen in weight (112 to 100 grs.), 
and perhaps 20 Antoniniani corresponded in value to an aureus. With the 
further reduction of the aureus the convenient relation disappeared, and the 
Antoniniani ceased to be struck, until they were revived under Gordian III 
about 242 a.d., when the aureus had practically vanished from ordinary cir- 
culation, and a new and showy coin was needed. The unhandy relation to the 
debased denarius drove out this older coin, which was last issued in considerable 
numbers under Postumus (the "Labors of Hercules" series). The quinarius 
went the same way; but the finer execution of these pieces makes it likely that 
they, like the small bronzes of Diocletian, were issued chiefly for donatives. 
{Num. Chron. 1916, pp. 37-60; pi.) 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Villa of the Gordiani. — At the third milestone on the Via Praenestina 
to the left of the road are the remains of a republican villa showing indications 
of having been used at least to 300 a.d. Other buildings appear to have been 
erected about 150 a.d. In B. Com. Rom. XLIII, 1915, pp. 136-167 (2 pis.) 
G. LuGLi thinks that the latter are the remains of the villa of the Gordiani, 
in possession of this noble and wealthy family before it acquired the imperial 
power. This villa was extended and rebuilt under Gordian III, who probably 
also joined the repubMcan villa to his possessions. Under Constantine the 
estates on the right of the road were added to the original property and new 
structures were erected on both. 

A Manual of Roman Archaeology.— Professor R. Cagnat and Dr. V. Chapot 
have pubHshed the first volume of their new work on Roman archaeology. 
It is a book of 735 pages devoted to the monuments and sculpture. The 
authors discuss among other things materials, methods of construction, roads, 
bridges, harbors, cities, walls, gates, triumphal arches, cisterns, aqueducts, 
fountains, methods of distributing water, sewers, the Forum and its monu- 
ments, curiae, tribunes, voting places, basihcas, prisons, treasuries, pubKc 
latrines, altars, temples, theatres, odeums, circuses, stadiums, baths, markets, 
granaries, shops, inns, bakeries, meeting-places, Hbraries, camps and frontier 
defences, trophies, columns, houses and palaces, villas and country houses, 
tombs and funeral monuments, the technique of the sculptor, statues of divini- 
ties and their attributes, portraiture, genre sculpture in the round and in rehef , 
grave reliefs, historical and miUtary rehef s, lamps, stucco rehef s and those of 
painted terra-cotta. [Manuel d'archeologie romaine. Par. R. Cagnat et V. 
Chapot. I. Les monuments; decoration des monuments; sculpture. Paris, 
1917, A. Picard. xxvi, 735 pp.; 371 figs. 8 vo. 15 fr.] 

A Judaeo-Pagan Sarcophagus.— In R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 1916, pp. 1-16 
(4 figs.), Fkanz Cumont discusses a fragment of a sarcophagus in the 
Museo Nazionale, in Rome. It was formerly in the Museo Kircheriano 
(see Paribeni, N. Bull Arch. Crist. XXI, 1915, pi. IV, 1, and p. 96). In the 
centre of the front is a medalUon supported by two Victories. In the medal- 
hon is the seven-branched candlestick. Below the medalUon is a Dionysiac 
scene, three young men treading grapes in a large basin. At the sides are 
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remains of the Four Seasons. Other equally interesting examples of the mix- 
ture of Jewish and Christian symbolism with Dionysiac elements are discussed 
and illustrated. 

The Via Traiana.— In B.S.R. VIII, 1916, pp. 104-171 (27 figs.), Thomas 
AsHBY and Robert Gardner give a historical account of the Via Traiana, 
which led from Beneventum to Brundisium, with a careful description of its 
existing remains and the ancient monuments along its course. The various 
topographical and historical questions connected with this highway are dis- 
cussed. 

The Provinces of Hispania Citerior. — In a paper entitled *Nota ad un Di- 
ploma Mihtare del Tempo del Nerone' {B. Com. Rom. XLIII, 1915, pp. 99- 
114) Maria Marchetti shows that the three dioceses into which Augustus 
divided Hispania citerior were Asturia et Callaecia, Cantabria, Tarraconensis, 
not, as Kornemann claimed (Festschr.fiir 0. Hirschfeld, pp. 233 ff.), Callaecia, 
Asturia et Cantabria, Tarraconensis. Further, that under Claudius Canta- 
bria and Tarraconensis were combined. 

Festus, the Author of the Breviarium. — In B. Com. Rom. XLIII, 1915, pp. 
123-135, A. Garroni argues that Rufius Festus Avienus of C.I.L. VI, 537, is 
identical with the translator of Aratus and the author of the Descriptio Orhis 
Terrae and the Ora Maritima. The compiler of the Breviarium is, however, 
a different man, probably the adversary of Eutropius {Amm. Marc. XXIX, 2, 
22; etc.). 

The Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma. — In B. Com. Rom. 
XLIII, 1915, pp. 328-341, is given the official record of the activity of the 
Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma from 1910 on. 

SPAIN 

Portae Geminae at Cordova.— In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1915, pp. 272-276, J. 
Toutain shows that the words portae geminae on an altar found at Cordova 
in 1908 mean "double gate." 

FRANCE 

Punic Inscriptions in the Louvre. — In 1891 the Louvre acquired a collection 
of antiquities formerly belonging to Commander Marchant who had been in 
Tunisia before the French occupation. There were two hundred and twenty 
objects of one kind or another and thirty-four Funic stelae. In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1916, pp. 17-34 (4 figs.), J.-B. Chabot publishes twelve of the inscribed 
stelae which had not been pubUshed. They are for the most part simple 
dedications. He also describes two uninscribed stelae which have figures 
rudely cut upon them. On one a woman with her right hand in a position of 
devotion and her left holding a bowl of fruit stands before an altar upon which 
is a bull's head. On the second stele a man is represented reclining upon a 
couch with two figures beside him. At his feet is a standing man, and near 
his head a seated woman. The motive of a bull's head on an altar is also found 
on an unedited stela from Carthage. 

The Mosaic of the Drunkenness of Bacchus. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, 
pp. 286-294, P. Fabia discusses the large mosaic in the museum of Lyons repre- 
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sen ting the drunkenness of Bacchus. It was found in 1841, and was originally 
9.53 m. by 4.75 m. The scenes were in forty-five squares arranged in five 
rows of eight. Eight of these have been lost since 1841. About one third of 
the whole mosaic is missing. 

A Roman Mosaic at Sens. — In 1910 a large Roman mosaic known since 1893 
(C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, pp. 613 flf.) was uncovered at Sens. It is much in- 
jured, but the general plan of it can be made out. It was divided into thirty- 
five squares, most of which were filled with rosettes or geometrical patterns. 
In the middle is a medallion 1.69 m. in diameter in which are depicted a man 
on horseback and four frightened horses running in different directions. 
The subject is the Sun subduing his horses; not the fall of Phaethon as was 
formerly supposed. The artist had in mind Ovid's Metamorphoses, II, 314 f. 
and 398 f . In the corners were busts representing the four seasons, but Spring 
has disappeared. The mosaic probably dates from the first century a.d. 
(A. Heron de Villefosse, Mon. Piot, XXI, 1913, pp. 89-109; pL; 4 figs.) 

Gallo-Roman Notes.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, pp. 66-83 (fig.), Dr. 
Capitan shows, apropos of the discovery of the bones of dogs at Amiens, how 
much dogs were loved in Gallo-Roman times. He also points out that a 
deposit on fragments of two vases found in the bottom of a pit at Amiens has 
been shown by chemical analysis to prove the existence of resined wine in 
Gallo-Roman times. 

Inscribed Spindle-Weights.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, pp. 168-186, J. 
Loth discusses certain spindle-weights found in Gaul which have upon them 
Latin inscriptions accompanied by GaUic words. He interprets curmi as 
heer, geneta as girl (often used as a term of affection), and vimpi as handsome. 
Mar cosier Maternia he translates equitare vellem, Maternia. 

The Wines of Gaul.— In B. Com. Rom. XLIII, 1915, pp. 279-291, Ltjigi 
Cantarelli brings out the fact that vinum gemino sapore (Pliny, N. H. XIV, 
68) means wine with a very heavy flavor, which was used to improve other 
wines. Wine from Baeterra, which Pliny, ibid., says was not exported, was 
brought into Rome after all, as is shown by two inscriptions from amphorae 
found at the Castra Praetoria The picatum was a wine which naturally had a 
pitchy taste. 

SWITZERLAND 

The Dispater of Vidge.— In R. St. Anc. XVIII, 1916, pp. 193-202 (2 figs.), 
W. Deonna pubMshes additional evidence to prove that the object at the 
waist of the Dispater from Viege in the museum of Geneva (see A. J. A. XIX, 
1915, p. 486) is a key. The five objects carried by the god are: 1. the mystic 
pot in the right hand; 2. the lightning nail, and, 3. the cosmic key at the waist; 
4. the thunder mallet upon which the left hand rested; 5. the zigzag lightning 
on the left leg. 

HUNGARY 

Roman Antiquities in Kolozsvlb*. — In Dolgozatok az ErdUyi Nemzeti MUzeum, 
VII, 1916, pp. 1-133 (41 figs.), A. Btjday publishes a niunber of antiquities 
chiefly in the National Museum at Kolozsvi,r, Hungary. There are four 
reliefs in private possession found at V^rhely (Sarmizegethusa), representing 
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triple-bodied Hecate; two reliefs with votive ears, one inscribed in Greek; a 
marble group of Dionysus and two other figures; parts of two marble reliefs 
upon which Dionysus appears; a grave stone with two peacocks in relief on 
one side, and lions on two of the other sides; a similar stone which served as 
the base for a grave monument; the top of a grave stele in the form of a bearded 
head between recumbent Uons; an altar with a pine cone above and below on 
three sides reliefs, the one in front portraying a man, a woman and a child, 
with the head of Medusa above, that on the left hand side Attis with two 
dolphins above, and that on the right hand side Cybele with a bird and a flow- 
ering branch above; a grave stele with a rudely cut winged figure on one side 
and a standing woman on the other; a torso of Priapus; a headless seated 
Cybele; two reliefs representing Silvanus; a similar reUef with the figure of a 
nymph (Silvana?); a relief with Silvanus and Diana standing side by side; also 
one with the figure of Diana, which was probably similar; an Apollo in reUef ; a 
carved anta with figures of Dionysus above and Hercules and Mercury below; 
heads of Aesculapius and of Saturn; a relief of the Genius Castrorum; a 
Mithra relief; and part of a votive tablet of Nemensis. A winged figure on a 
base inscribed Primavera is believed by the writer to date from the sixteenth 
century. 

NORTHERN AFRICA 

A Circxilar Temple at Carthage.— In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1915, pp. 309-316, J. 
TouTAiN argues that the circular structure within a square at Carthage was a 
Phoenician temple as was thought by Davis rnany years ago. In the seven- 
teenth century there was a similar building at Mohammedia which was proved 
by an inscription to be a temple of Saturn. In 1899 Gauckler found in an un- 
derground chamber at Carthage, not far from the circular building, images 
and cult objects which had come from a temple of Saturn. 

Inscriptions from Algeria. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, pp. 242-250, J.-B. 
Chabot discusses two Phoenician inscriptions, one found years ago at Constan- 
tine, Algeria, and the other at Ain Nechma. He also corrects the reading of a 
Latin inscription from Cheffia (Suppl. to C.I.L. 17392.) 

Phoenician Inscriptions of Dougga. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916,. pp. 119- 
131, J.-B. Chabot discusses in detail the Phoenician inscriptions of Dougga 
and points out their importance for the decipherment of Libyan texts. 

The Grave Stele of a Priestess of Ceres.— In R. Et. Anc. XVIII, 1916, pp. 
181-186 (pi.), L. -A. CoNSTANS pubMshes a grave stele of a priestess of Ceres 
found about fifteen years ago at Ain-Maja and now in the Museum of the Bardo. 
It is 1.25 m. high, 0.47 m. wide, and 0.40 m. thick. On the front in a niche is 
the standing figure of the priestess, and on each of the two sides of the stone is a 
woman carrying a basket on her head, perhaps representing Ceres, while below 
is the figure of a sow. On the front is the inscription, Flavia M{arci) fil{ia) 
Tertul{l)a sacerdos vix{it) an{nis) c. . . . The relief is interesting for the 
costume. 

Adonis in Roman Africa.— In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1915, pp. 296-299, J. Totjtaik 
shows that there are no grounds for believing that Adonis was worshipped 
in Roman Africa; that the words sacerdos Adonis in an inscription from Bechater 
should be interpreted sacerdos Domini, i.e. Saturni; and that in the dedication 
Adoni Augusto sacrum/ of the inscription of Khanguat el Hadjadj the Adoni 
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is equivalent to DominOj i.e. Saturno. The first word is not Adonis, but the 
Phoenician word adon which often precedes the name of Baal. 

The Camps of the Third Legion in Africa. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, pp. 
273-284, M. de Pachtere shows that the idea of Mommsen and others that the 
third legion Augusta was located at Tebessa during the first century a.d. is 
not correct. Recent discoveries of mile-stones, epitaphs of soldiers, etc., 
have made it clear that the castra hiherna of this legion was at Ammaedara 
until the year 74 or 75, and after that at Tebessa. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Ivory Caskets.— In Art in America, V, 1916, pp. 19-27 (3 figs.), R. S. Loomis 
writes on the fourteenth century secular ivory caskets in the Morgan collection. 
There are three complete ones and two detached panels. Subjects for these 
secular works were passed around till they became hackneyed and the same 
thing is found repeated over and over. Two subjects here identified for the 
first time are evidently intended to contrast grateful and ungrateful woman. 
One is Galahad's Arrival at the Castle of the Maidens, the other Enyas and 
the Wodehouse. 

A Method of Dating North Mesopotamian Churches. — In Or. Christ. V, 
1915, pp. 111-131, A. Baumstark dates the churches of the TAr 'Abdln and 
neighboring districts in northern Mesopotamia according to the relations of 
the sanctuary to the body of the church. Three types of plans reflect the 
development of the church service. The earUest has no separation of the 
presbytery from the congregation; next follows a type with chancel railing and 
curtains to shut off on occasion the clergy from the congregation; finally the 
sanctuary becomes an entirely separate room accessible only by a door. 
Corresponding to this development is the change in hturgy. Narsai (died 
502) records a eucharistic ceremony without any concealing of the altar as 
would be the case in the first type of church mentioned. Jacob of Edessa 
(died 708) refers to the exposition of the altar to view at a certain stage in the 
ceremony, as would occur in the second type of church. George of Arbela 
(945-987 approximately) considers the separation of the sanctuary the most 
•significant fact of the ceremony, as would correspond to the third type of 
church. This development is further proved by the hterary and epigraphic 
dating of the arrangements of the third type in the later period and of their 
accompanying pastophoria, a recognized late development here. The date of 
churches of the first type must fall not later than the seventh century and the 
others follow in succession according to their plan. On this basis a list of the 
known monuments in chronological order is appended. 

A Griffin on a Silk Fabric— In Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, pp. 225-226 (4 
figs.), A. F. Kendrick discusses a fragment of a silk fabric showing a grifiin's 
head and a portion of the arc of a large circle about it. The provenance of the 
piece before its purchase in Paris for the Victoria and Albert Museum, 1893, 
is unknown. Below the creature's head is a loop which by comparison with 
a carved slab of the parapet of St. Mark's, Venice, and with a similar textile 
in the Abbey of St. Waldburg at Eichstadt proves to be the trunk of a van- 
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quished elephant. The pluteus of St. Mark's seems to belong to the rebuilding 
of the tenth or eleventh century, though possibly then brought from elsewhere. 
The Eichstadt stuff was found in the tomb of Count Liutiger von Graisbach 
(d. 1074), who refounded the abbey. Both this and the South Kensington frag- 
ment are eastern, perhaps, arguing from the large size of the loom used, Con- 
st antinopoli tan, work of about 1000. Closely related, but later, are a number 
of large loom products including one considerably different griffin fabric in 
the treasury of Sens Cathedral. 

ITALY 

Ravenna and the Orient.— In Or. Christ. V, 1915, pp. 83-110 (pL; 8 figs.), 
J. Strzygowski studies the position of Ravenna as an outpost of eastern art. 
The brick architecture of the churches of basilica plan shows the traditional 
forms of brick architecture throughout the Hellenistic world, but the vaulted 
buildings like San Vitale and the so-called Mausoleum of Galla Placidia,as well 
as the two baptisteries, fit only in the line of oriental development. The 
mausoleum is based on the form of an eastern catacomb. San Vitale is a copy 
of Constantine's Octagon at Antioch. Theodoric's mausoleum, on the con- 
trary, finds its parallels in the stone architecture of Armenia, Though some 
sarcophagi of Ravenna still show the scenes of salvation of the old funereal 
cycle, the favorite subject on them becomes the spread of the doctrine. This 
latter is an Antiochene conception. It is the subject of the ivory chair of 
Maximian and of the mosaics in the two baptisteries, San Vitale, and the so- 
called Mausoleum of Galla Placidia. An Alexandrian bone-carving, here 
illustrated for the first time, is a close parallel, showing as it does the enthroned 
Christ as teacher with the Apostles gathered about him. The mosaics of Sant' 
ApolHnare Nuovo are also connected with Syria through the approximately 
Jacobite arrangement of the Christological scenes as well as through the 
composition of the decorative ensemble which immediately suggests the Rabula 
codex. The relation of the iconography of the Baptism and of the Enthroned 
Madonna of the Adoration, as these pictorial types are known in the art of 
Ravenna, to Palestinian iconography is further established by a gold encolpion 
in the author's possession. This object which is a capital document of the art 
types of the Holy Land is here studied in detail. Another decidedly oriental 
trait at Ravenna is the ornament. The old Ursiana, the first great church of 
Ravenna, was decorated in eastern style with secular scenes. Perso-Syrian 
candelabra and vine decoration occur repeatedly on the later monuments. 
Speaking generally the whole art of Ravenna is aesthetically eastern in char- 
acter in that color replaces form, design supplants space. 

The Facing of the Pillars of San Vitale.— In Felix Ravenna, XXI, 1916, pp. 
879-891, G. Gerola studies the marble facing of the pillars of San Vitale. All 
were restored in the last century and inaccurately, but the undertaking is so 
great that it will be necessary to restore the lower part of the pillars, now laid 
bare by recent excavations, in harmony with the modern, not the original 
appearance. 

The Catacombs of S. Sebastiano.— In B. Com. Rom. XLIII, 1915, pp. 249- 
278 (pL), O. Maeucchi shows that recent discoveries exclude the possibility 
that the sepulchre of the apostles Peter and Paul was under the present church, 
and confirm the traditional belief that it was in the so-called Platonia apos- 
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tolica. One of the graffiti is a record of the translation of S. Quirinus from 
Pannonia to Rome in the fourth century, which he interprets .... Mus- 
icus, Sumalus servus dei et Victorinus deteriore facto loco Quirini navigerunt eius 
lustrationis causa. 

SPAIN 

Spanish Embroidery.— In Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, pp. 297-299, 326-334 
(5 figs.), G. Saville discusses the cosmopolitan character of mediaeval embroid- 
ery with special reference to that of Spain. The international diplomatic and 
personal relations as well as the great fairs led to much mixing of styles. This 
caused foreign influences to manifest themselves in Spain continuously and to- 
such an extent as to cause the attribution of some examples of Spanish embroid- 
ery to places of origin other than Spain itself. Examples of pieces that might 
well lead to such confusion are given. In the author's possession is the figured 
pillar of an orphrey which would certainly pass for French, on account of its 
rich color, its design, and the finish and grace of the work, were it not for the 
insuperable evidence of the Gallician inscriptions from the Cantigas of Alfonso 
X, the Wise. This piece of about 1250 reveals that Spanish broderers were at 
that early date in advance of the other countries and doing work comparable 
in quaUty with opus anglicanum. In the Lyons museum is a fifteenth century 
chasuble which would appear German, because of its composition, were it not 
for the Spanish types of figures and details and crude coloring, added to the 
fact that the piece was bought in Spain. Another chasuble in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum seems French in front and German behind; but in fact, 
on closer comparison it proves to be neither but shows in figures and designs 
indubitable evidence of being actually of Spanish workmanship. An em- 
broidery of the fourteenth century owned by Count de Valencia de Don Juan 
shows a reading of cinquefoil arches which theoretically exists in English em- 
broideries only, yet it too is surely Spanish. The foreign domination which 
was so restrictive to indigenous Spanish arts brought about all the more freely 
by its gradual dissolution the introduction of supplementary art influences- 
from abroad. 

FRANCE 

The Frescoes of the Garderobe at Avignon. — In Gaz. B.-A. XII, 1916, 
pp. 293-316 (pL; 9 figs.), is a posthumous article by R. Andr^-Michel on the 
frescoes discovered in 1906 in the new garderobe of the palace of the Popes at 
Avignon. The subjects, besides mere decorative designs, are scenes of country 
life, fishing, and hunting. The decoration is probably attributable to the 
collaboration of French and Italian artists who were working at Avignon in 
the time of Clement VI, under the direction of Matteo da Viterbo. 

The Mediaeval Buildings of Saint-Loup-de-Naud. — In Mon. Piot, XXI^ 
1913, pp. 111-144 (4 pis.; 15 figs.), Louise Roblot-Dblondre describes the 
mediaeval buildings of Saint-Loup-de-Naud. They consist of a church of 
basilica type with an apse and a transept, which may be dated by the archi- 
tecture and the frescoes in the twelfth century; a priory, now in ruins, which was 
built at the end of the twelfth century; and a tower known as "La Haute- 
Maison" which dates from the thirteenth century, although there was some 
rebuilding in the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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The Cathedral of Rheims.— In R. Arch., fifth series, IV, 1916, pp. 140- 
156, J. Mayor subjects to searching criticism an article in Le Temps (September 
28, 1915, reprinted in R. Arch., fifth series, II, 1915, pp. 364-369) and a book 
by Louis Br6hier {La Cathedrale de Reims; une oeuvre frangaise. Paris, H. 
Laurens) . The criticism of the book is concerned with details, the book itself 
being highly praised . 

The Miniatures of the Livy of the Sorbonne. — In Mon. Piot, XXI, 1913, 
pp. 202-231 (3 pis.; 8 figs.), P. Durrieu discusses the miniatures in a manu- 
script known as the Livy of the Sorbonne which is now in the BibHotheque 
Nationale (Nos. 20071 and 20072). It contains a translation of the first two 
decades of Livy and dates from the second half of the fifteenth century. It 
was originally one large foho of 409 leaves with writing in two columns, but is 
now divided into two. When the book was written spaces were left for twenty 
full page illustrations at the beginnings of the different books, and for 153 
smaller miniatures in the text. There are today four large and forty-eight 
small miniatures preserved, while those which stood at the beginning of Books 
II and VI were apparently painted but have been lost. They are the work 
of several hands and show the influence of Jean Foucquet, but none of them are 
by him. The writer finds a resemblance between some of them and minia- 
tures in the Boccacio in Munich. 

HUNGARY 

Saxon Churches of Nagysink. — In Dolgozatok az Erdelyi Nemzeti Miizeum, 
VII, 1916, pp. 134-165 (16 figs.), J. HalavXts discusses seven early Saxon 
churches in the district of Nagysink, Hungary. They are of basihca type 
with a nave covered by a flat ceiUng, and aisles half the height of the nave 
and separated from it by columns. There is no transept. At the east end 
of the nave is an apse, and there may be small apses at the east end of the 
aisles. The churches discussed are: 1. The Church of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion at Kisprdzsmdr built in the thirteenth century and restored in the eight- 
eenth. 2. The church at Kissink, built in 1421 and restored in the fifteenth 
and eighteenth centuries. This church still has its fortification wall about it. 
3. The Church of the Augsburg Confession at Nagysink built in the early part 
of the thirteenth century. It suffered severely during the Turkish invasion 
of 1493, and was rebuilt in Gothic style at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, but it still retains many details of the original construction. 4. The 
Church of the Augsburg Confession at Brulya, built in the thirteenth century 
and restored at various times, especially in 1900. Because of the Turkish 
invasion of 1493 this church was turned into a fort. 5. The Church of the 
Augsburg Confession at Jakabfalva, built in the thirteenth century and re- 
stored at the beginning of the sixteenth. 6. The Church of the Augsburg 
Confession at Szdzhalom, of Gothic style, dating from the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. 7. The Church of the Augsburg Confession at Boldog- 
vdros dating from the second half of the fifteenth century, but rebuilt in 1848 
and 1849. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Master Walter of Colchester and the Master of the Chichester Roundel. — 
In Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, pp. 189-196 (3 figs.), W. R. Lethaby studies 
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the English Primitive School of St. Albans. For the development of English 
painting in the thirteenth century he suggests some such scheme as the follow- 
ing: Winchester the oldest school, St. Albans leading from 1200 to 1250, new 
Winchester development from say 1240 to 1270, rise of Westminster from 
about 1260. The St. Albans monastic school of painting is represented by 
thirteenth century paintings on the great square piers of the nave of the church. 
The dominating personaUty of St. Albans was Master Walter of Colchester 
(1180-1248), whom Matthew Paris, the nearly contemporary artist and 
writer, describes as a "praeelectus pictor" and ''sculptor et pictor incompara- 
bilis." Earlier writers, except Westlake who concurs with the present one, 
have attributed to Master Walter the paintings on the easternmost pier, but 
this can in reality hardly be earlier than 1280, for the Crucifixion is of the ad- 
vanced type of the transition from Romanesque to Gothic found on the Syon 
cope {ca. 1300). Also the subject below, the Coronation of the Virgin, is in 
itself late and it, too, is here treated as on the Syon cope. Some Httle censing 
angels have in fact almost a fourteenth century appearance. The earliest of 
the pier paintings is rather to be recognized on the westernmost pier. Here the 
Crucifixion is iconographically the earliest of the whole progressive series and 
scarcely free from Byzantinism. The feet are nailed separately and the head 
is held high not dropped below the bar. The picture on the same pier below 
is a Mariola of typical early thirteenth century style. Technical confirmation 
of the early attribution of this pier is found besides in the fact that only here 
the flesh tints have blackened with age due to the use of lead. This use of 
red lead for flesh tints appears suddenly about 1200 and as suddenly disappears. 
But the best evidence for the attribution of this pier to the earliest phase of 
the school and hence practically to its founder Master Walter is offered by a 
contemporary obituary roll (Fig. 2) lately acquired by the British Museum 
(Egerton 2849). This roll was written to announce the death of Lucy, first 
prioress of the Holy Cross and St. Mary at Castle Hedingham, Essex. The 
priory was founded before 1191 and even allowing for an extremely long tenure 
the obituary could hardly be dated later than 1230, possibly two decades 
before. Besides other subjects of Hke style the roll shows, and in a strikingly 
similar treatment, the two scenes of the pier. There is no room for doubt that 
the roll must be by Master Walter or, what amounts to the same thing from 
our present day standpoint, by one of his brothers in art. An explanatory 
ground is furnished by the propinquity of Colchester and Castle Hedingham. 
Master Walter's fame even extended to Canterbury, where he received the 
commission for the St. Thomas shrine. The pavement then laid down in front 
of the shrine with representations of the Labors of the Year is still preserved, 
but it shows French workmanship though the designs themselves have not been 
proved French. Some other fragments of the decoration of St. Albans may be 
ascribed to Master Walter and it would be tempting to give him credit for the 
most beautiful known thirteenth century EngMsh mural painting, the Chi- 
chester roundel. But this already shows Virgin and Child gazing rapturously 
at each other, hence can hardly date before the second haK of the century. 
This Mariola denies, by the way, that Master Walter was "pictor incompara- 
bills" in other ways than priority. For its iconography, diapered background^ 
costumes, etc., it should fall to the Winchester school which took the torch and 
carried further the good work from where St. Albans left off. 
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Figure 2. — Obituary Roll in the British Museum. 
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The Early Winchester School.— In Burl Mag. XXIX, 1916, pp. 281-289 
(5 figs.), W. R. Lethaby gathers the documentary evidence for Master William 
of Westminster (ca. 1200-1280), the most important representative of the 
thirteenth century Winchester school of painting. This painter was in the 
service of the king, Henry III, from 1240 until the king's death in 1272, first at 
Winchester, and later at Westminster, where he eventually became the "King's 
Painter." Of possible works we have the vault of the chapel of the Guardian 
Angels at Winchester, a head in the cloister of Windsor, perhaps that of St. 
Edward the Confessor, and a St. Faith in the Re vestry at Westminster Abbey 
with a panel composition below. The. Hardham Mariola, found and almost 
immediately afterwards destroyed by rain at Hardham Priory near Pulborough 
in 1912, seems to have been also in his style. Winchester passed down to Mas- 
ter William the traditions of a school that went back to King Alfred and had 
produced such works as the Durham embroideries, the Benedictional of St. 
Aethelwold, the Westminster Bible, and the Cottonian Psalter. 

The Master of the Westminster Altarpiece.— In Burl Mag. XXIX, .1916, 
pp. 351-357 (7 figs.), W. R. Lethaby discusses the thirteenth century retable 
for the high altar of Westminster now only partly preserved combined in a 
tabernacle frame. The whole work seems to have represented the Ministry 
and Glory of Christ. By comparison with the two well-known psalters written 
for St. Louis it is identifiable as the finest product of the Ste. Chapelle school 
at Paris. It may have come to England as a gift from the saint himself to 
the new abbey which his "cousin" of England was there building. 

RENAISSANCE ART 
GEITORAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Supposed Portraits of Sculptors. — When a picture represents a man looking 
at or surrounded by works of painting, no one thinks of immediately labelling 
it a portrait of a painter but rather thinks it one of an amateur. Curiously the 
same cautious practice is not followed in regard to pictures in which works of 
sculpture are shown. These are at once dubbed ^ ^portrait of a sculptor' ' . This 
error is exposed by S. Reinach in Rev. Arch. Ill, 1916, pp. 399-417 (6 figs.). 
Examples are Louvre No. 1184, Uffizi No. 1154, Pitti No. 207, portrait by 
Bronzino in the Simon collection at Berlin, etc., — all called without any evi- 
dence portraits of sculptors. The very existence of such a picture as the 
Hampton Court portrait of Odoni by Lotto, in which an amateur is seen sur- 
rounded by plastic works, should make one hesitate to see a sculptor in the 
Giorgionesque Lansdowne portrait of a man with compass and mutilated 
statue, No. 89 of the Hermitage, No. 216 of the Vienna gallery, No. 81 of the 
Benson collection, and the like. Where the sitters in such pictures can actually 
be identified they do not by any means turn out necessarily to be sculptors, 
e.g. Titian's Jacopo da Strada at Vienna, Moroni's Marcantonio Savelli in 
the Kaufmann collection at Berlin, Van Dyck's Meerestraaten at Cassel, etc. 

ITALY 

A Piedmontese Imitator of Jacques Daret. — ^In Art in America, IV, 1916, 
pp. 262-268 (3 figs.), F. J. Mather, Jr., brings to the attention of students a 
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charming Piedmontese imitator of Jacques Daret. Though none of Daret's 
works have been traced in Italian collections, the Italian painter seems, to 
judge from his technique, to have worked on Italian soil. He began as an 
assimilator of the transalpine style in an Adoration of the Child owned by the 
author and later, changing to an oil medium, continued as a frank imitator in 
an Adoration of the Child in the Corporation Galleries, Glasgow. Spanzotto 
of VercelU is as yet the nearest guess at his name. 

The Poftraits of Isabella d'Este.— In Rass. Bihl. Arte It. XVIII, 1915, 
pp. 93-97, G. Frizzoni takes up in turn the supposed portraits of Isabella 
d'Este, Usted by Luzio, and shows that not one certain representation of this 
much portrayed patroness of art is now recognizable. 

A Painting by Bartolomeo Caporali.— In Boll Arte, X, 1916, pp. 276-278 
(3 figs.), U. Gnoli publishes a hitherto overlooked primitive panel by Barto- 
lomeo Caporali. 

Tintoretto's Diana.— In Art in America, IV, 1916, pp. 353-357 (2 figs.), 
A. Pope writes on the unfinished Diana by Tintoretto recently purchased by 
Mr. Samuel Sachs, New York. It is the picture bought in Venice by Ruskin^ 

The Giottesque School of Rimini.— In Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, pp. 272- 
281 (6 figs.), 313-320 (7 figs.), O. Sir^n discusses GiuUano, Pietro, and Giovanni 
da Rimini, three painters whose style is due to Giotto's modification of the 
Byzantine tradition, when, according to Riccobaldo Ferrarese, he worked in the 
Romagna. GiuUano painted a signed and dated altarpiece of 1307 from 
Urbania, now in the Gardner collection, Boston. A companion piece is an 
altarpiece in S. Maria, Cesi. He probably helped in the decoration at the 
abbey of S. Maria, Pomposa, and possibly in the frescoes of the suburban 
church of S. Maria in Porto Fuori, Ravenna. He died in 1346. Pietro is 
known by a signed crucifix at Urbania. Using this as a point of departure, 
there are assigned to him: most of the frescoes of S. Maria in Porto Fuori, 
Ravenna; a Stigmatization of St. Francis, MinneapoUs museum; a Deposi- 
tion, Palazzo GentiU, Viterbo; a Deposition, Vatican gallery; and a Martyr- 
dom of St. Agatha in the Blumenthal collection, New York. The study of 
Giovanni Baronzio da Rimini is based on a signed crucifix in S. Francesco at 
Mercatello and an altarpiece in the Urbino gaUery. Former writers have 
already added by attribution various works, notably a polyptych in S. 
Francesco at Mercatello. Here are further assigned: a Giottesque Crucifixion 
in the Vatican gallery; a part in the frescoes at S. Maria in Porto Fuori, 
Ravenna, and Ukewise in those of the chapel of St. Nicholas at Tolentino; 
an Adoration of the Magi curiously combined with the Ablutions of the 
Christ Child, in the collection of Sir Hubert Parry at Highnam Court; two 
small panels at Munich (Nos. 279 and 980) already connected by Fry with 
the last mentioned; and a dismembered altarpiece of which the centre panel 
is a frontal St. John Baptist in Christ Church Library at Oxford, and four 
recognized side panels are an Annunciation to Zacharias and a St. John in 
Prison in a private collection in England, a Birth of St. John in a private 
collection in America, and a Feast of Herod at a Paris dealer's. Five pas- 
sion scenes with a Last Judgment in the Venice Academy and one similar 
picture in the MetropoUtan Museum might, perhaps, be added to the hst. 
In a note to the same article it is pointed out by the editor that T. Borenius 
has found external reasons against the attribution given to the Oxford St. 
8 
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John. Until the end of the eighteenth century it was at the ancient church of 
S. Maria degli Ughi at Florence and in UEtrusca pittrice, Florence, 1791-5 no 
side panels are mentioned or engraved. 

Pietro da Barga.— In Burl Mag. XXIX, 1916, pp. 363-373 (19 figs.), G. 
DE Nicola writes on a series of small bronzes by the minor sixteenth century 
sculptor, Pietro da Barga. This artist was in the employ of Cardinal Fernando 
de'Medici and made for him bronze statuettes of what were then the famous 
pieces of ancient and modern sculpture. These have been passed down to the 
direct heir of the Medici collection, the National Museum in the Bargello, Flor- 
ence. 

Bellini's Madonna in the Lehman Collection. — In Art in America, V, 1916, 
pp. 3-5 (pl.)j B. Berenson dates the Madonna recently bought by Mr. Philip 
Lehman, New York, in Bellini's Mantegnesque period about 1470. 

Masolino's Annunciation. — In Art in America, IV, 1916, pp. 305-311 (fig.), 
B. Berenson, apropos of the passage of Masolino's Annunciation from the col- 
lection of Lord Wemyss to that of Mr. Henry Goldman, New York, discusses 
but does not solve the knotty problem of the chronology of Masolino. 

Titian's Lovers.— In Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, p. 373 (2 figs.), O. L. Gust 
writes a note on the Lovers ascribed to Titian in Buckingham Palace. This 
seems to be the best version of the subject though anything but good. A copy 
signed by Ambrogio Figino has recently been discovered and is in the possession 
of Signor Cereza at Bergamo. The only evidence advanced for Titian's 
authorship is an entry in Van Dyck's Venetian notes of 1622. 

Three Pictures in the Borghese Gallery.— In Boll Arte, X, 1916, pp. 266- 
272 (3 figs.), G. Cantalamessa off ers his attributions for three doubtful pic- 
tures in the Borghese Gallery. The first, a portrait of a man, which has never 
borne a definite artist's name, is assigned to Giovanni Mansueti. The second, 
a portrait of a woman long recognized as close to Carpaccio, is ascribed to 
the master himself and dated about 1510, the time of the Glorification of St. 
Ursula. The third, an Adoration of the Magi called variously a Filippo 
Lauri or a Giacinto Gimignani, is now attributed to El Greco. 

Mosaics Inspired by Melozzo da Forli. — In Boll. Arte, X, 1916, pp. 257- 
263 (10 figs.), G. Frizzoni writes on the mosaics of the subterranean chapel of 
St. Helen at S. Croce in Gerusalemme, Rome. They have been traditionally 
accredited to designs of Baldassarre Peruzzi, carried out by order of Bernardino 
Carvajal, Cardinal of Portugal. But the style of the work on the whole 
belies the sixteenth century and the style of Peruzzi. The style is in fact 
that of Melozzo da Forli and that of the period in which he was in Rome (a. 
1484). Whether he actually furnished the design or not, the source of in- 
spiration is undoubtedly his art as can be seen by a comparison of these 
mosaics with the decorations of S. Biagio, Forli, and his works in Rome such 
as the St. Peter in the grotto of the Vatican. Most likely Peruzzi merely 
restored them and made some additions, notably the representation of the 
Cardinal of Portugal, who paid for the work, at the feet of St. Helen. 

The Tarocchi Prints. — In The Print Collector's Quarterly, VI, 1916, pp. 37- 
88 (13 figs.), E. H. RiCHTER writes X)n the famous Tarocchi prints. These 
form a sort of picture lesson-book or encyclopaedia of knowledge, showing as 
they do in five groups of ten prints each the ranks and conditions of men, 
Apollo and the Muses, arts and sciences, genii and virtues, and planets and 
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spheres. Many of the subjects resemble those of playing-cards and the series 
takes its name from the Venetian game, Tarocchi. These engravings are ex- 
tant in two editions or series, known as E and S. The former can be closely 
dated, for its designs at least, if not its actual prints, were copied in miniatures 
of 1467, and the prints themselves are pasted in and written over in a manu- 
script of 1468. The relation of the two series is hotly disputed and the ques- 
tion of priority is made more difficult by the fact that E is well engraved in 
North Italian style while S is engraved in Central ItaUan style, and in all the 
extant examples badly damaged by reworking. But in spite of that, the S 
prints on the average are not much inferior, while certain matters of posing, 
placing, and attributes, as well as the mere fact that the demand continued 
long enough for the plates to need so much retouching, would surely imply 
that the earlier stage is S. Both E and S go back obviously to some highly 
developed series of illustrations of Mediaeval ideas in Renaissance forms. 
The dialect is Venetian, the drawing thought by some to be Ferrarese. 

Ottavio Leoni.— In the Print Collector's Quarterly, VI, 1916, pp. 321-373 
(17 figs.), T. H. Thomas discusses the almost forgotten, fashionable por- 
traitist of Rome in the early seventeenth century, Ottavio Leoni, 1578-1630. 
His drawings and engravings are now our source for the study of his work. 
Of the former a volume of 27 is preserved in the Biblioteca Marucelliana, 
Florence. They reveal a master hand with the crayon, though they are very 
simple and unpretentious busts without much interest in anything beyond the 
likeness. His engravings reveal the appU cation of the crayon technique to a 
new art. In his effort to work with the burin after the same fashion as w^th 
the crayon Leoni quite unintentionally invented stipple, but without reahzing 
the importance of it as an independent medium. Nor was he followed in this 
new departure. Precisely because he was alw^ays amateurish in his attitude 
toward engraving, he gives an unconventional quality of artistic tone har- 
mony that is unique. He planned an '* Iconography" of the virtuosi of his day, 
which may conceivably have been the germ of Van Dyck's similar scheme. 
Otherwise the only artist in whom his influence may be surmised is Morin. 

Notes on Italian Medals. — In his twenty-second installment of notes on 
Italian medals {Burl Mag. XXIX, 1916, pp. 251-255; pi.), G. F. Hill writes 
on the work of a monogrammist and on Bombarda. To the five known 
signed works of the former he adds a signed medal of Antonio Pucci. He adds 
also by attribution an unsigned medal of Ippolito d'Este and one of Giuhc 
de' Medici and seeks to read the monogram on a medal of Margaret of Austria 
other than the one by this monogrammist generally known. The monogram, 
of which the exact form and constituent letters are disputed, may possibly 
stand for Tommaso Perugino who was engraver at the Papal mint 1534-41, 
the approximate date of all these medals. To Bombarda are ascribed the 
medal of an anonymous lady and that of an anonymous boy. The latter may 
be the son of Camilla Ruggieri and in that case be the point of contact between 
the artistic or personal relation of Bombarba and Ruspagiari. For Bom- 
barda came under the influence of Ruspagiari and there is a known medal by 
Ruspagiari of that lady. 

Identification of Lotto's Protonotary Giuliano. — In Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, 
p. 245 (2 figs.), G. F. Hill pubhshes a unique medal in the Brescia museum of a 
Protonotary, Giovanni Giuhano, whom he identifies with the Protonotary 
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Giuliano whose portrait by Lotto is in the National Gallery. The baptismal 
name being known, the Diaries of Marino Sanudo throw some further light 
on this individual. The picture is conjecturally dated 1522, the medal shows 
a younger man and would thus fall earlier. But it is undated and it does not 
seem possible to attribute it to any known Venetian medallist of the period. 

The Palazzo Odescalchi.— In B.S.R. VIII, 1916, pp. 55-90 (16 figs.), 
Thomas Ashby gives a historical account, with documents, of the Palazzo 
Odescalchi in part of which the British School at Rome was housed for some 
fourteen years prior to its removal to its present quarters in Valle Giulia. In 
classical times the site formed a part of that of the barracks of the first cohort 
of the vigiles. In mediaeval times it was occupied by small houses in which a 
hospital was founded in 1388. In the sixteenth century the Colonna family 
had a palace here. This was rented for a time in the seventeenth century to 
the Ludovisi and sold in 1661 to Cardinal Flavio Chigi, by whom the comple- 
tion of the palace was entrusted to Lorenzo Bernini in 1665. After the death 
of the Cardinal, in 1693, the palace was let to Don Livio Odescalchi who had 
bought the rich collections of antiquities formed by Queen Christina of 
Sweden. The collection of gems and coins was sold to the Vatican in 1794. 
The statuary was sold in 1724 to Philip V of Spain. The statues now in the 
palace were acquired later. A catalogue of them is given. The pictures were 
bought for the Due d'Orleans, and the collection was dispersed in 1792. 
The palace was purchased by Baldassare Odescalchi in 1745. 

Family Notices of Piero della Francesca. — In Boll. Arte, X, 1916, pp. 272- 
275, A. Del Vita publishes archival notices concerning the family and espe- 
cially the mother of Piero della Francesca. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 

Drawings by Comelis Bos and Cornelis Floris. — In Burl. Mag. XXIX, 
1916, pp. 325-326 (6 figs.), P. Buschmann attributes two drawings in the 
Library of Christ Church, Oxford, to Cornelis Bos and a drawing in the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge, to Cornelis Floris. One of the Oxford drawings 
is an Urnbearer, the other a Son of Laocoon. Engravings of both of them, 
modified in detail and reversed, are found by Bos. Of the Cambridge drawing 
by Floris, Two Grotesque Masks, no such direct evidence is known from his 
works, but the style and the subject matter, down to the last detail, are very 
characteristic. 

The Descent from the Cross by David. — In Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, pp. 
309-310 (pi.), M. Conway illustrates a late work by Gerard David, a Descent 
from the Cross in an English private collection. The five so-called copies of 
this well-known picture are held to be in reality repetitions of an abbreviated 
and different half-length version. 

Rubens' Venus and Adonis.— In Z. Bild. K. XXVII, 1916, pp. 143-146 
(3 figs.), R. Oldenbourg studies the various examples of the Parting of Venus 
and Adonis from the studio of Rubens. Of the many pictures of this subject 
that in the Diisseldorf Academy has the only claim to be by Rubens himself, 
though he may conceivably have touched parts of the one in the Kaiser- 
Friedrich Museum. The authenticity of the Diisseldorf painting rests on the 
clearness of the action, the large scale of the figures, the exclusion of acces- 
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series, the consequent superior composition, and the warmer tones. Its date 
would fall shortly after the return from Italy, 1608. The picture is mentioned 
in a letter of Domenikus 
Baudius, 1612. The 
Berlin picture, the 
cooler, harder colors of 
which point to the years 
1614-15 approximately, 
has already clouded the 
motives by making the 
Adonis stand, by adding 
meaningless landscape, 
by giving up some of 
the main compositional 
lines, and by coarsening 
the gestures. The other 
variations (Hermitage, 
The Hague and Dresden 
Galleries, Becker Collec- 
tion in Berlin, etc.) are 
at best the ordinary 
manufacture of the 
Rubens atelier between 
1615 and 1625. 

Two Pictures by Joes 
van Cleve. — In Art in 
America, IV, 1916, pp. 
343-352 (4 figs.), S. 
Rubinstein publishes 
two paintings attributed 
to Joos van Cleve in the 
Blumenthal collection. 
New York. One is a 
half-length panel of the 
Holy Family very 
similar to one in the 
National Gallery, Lon- 
don. The other is a 
triptych of the Crucifix- 
ion like that in the 
Naples museum. Joos 
van Cleve or van der 
Becke, called Cleve the 
Elder in contradistinc- 
tion to Joos van Cleve 
or Sotto vaa Cleve, called Van Cleve le Fou, is the same as the Master of 
the Death of the Virgin, and seems the pupil of Jan Joelst. 

The Two Ostades.— In Z. Bild. K, XXVII, 1915, pp. 1-10 (9 figs.), W. v. 
Bode analyses the art of the two Ostades. Adriaen van Ostade, the older, was 




Figure 3. — French Tapestry, XV Century. 
Boston. 
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the more important and productive; while his brother after reveahng, in a 
tantalizing, manner, his unique personality and landscape power, died at 
the early age of twenty-eight. In their peasant pictures one can trace with 
interest step by step the gradual improvement in the economic conditions of 
the country life they depicted as the effects of the Thirty Years' War passed 
away. 

Side Lines of Dutch Seventeenth Century Painters. — In Z. Bild. K, XXVII, 
1916, pp. 113-120, 129-142 (23 figs.), E. Plietzsch, excluding Rembrandt and 

his school, the italianizing 
Utrecht school, and the 
Haarlem academicians, 
discusses the allegorical, 
mythological,, historical, 
and religious pictures of the 
painters of Holland in the 
seventeenth century, true 
Dutch painters, whose 
interests lay in material 
fields and who dealt with 
these subjects only inci- 
dentally and not too well. 
But even Metzu, Vermeer, 
Potter, etc., painted alle- 
gories, and practically all 
an occasional religious sub- 
ject. The variety of sub- 
ject did the artists more 
credit when it did not call 
for too much imagination. 
For instance, A. Brouwer 
and A. v. Ostade are excel- 
lent in their rare examples 
of portraiture, as are S, v. 
Ruysdael and G. Schalken 
in their pictures of still 
life, and A. Cuyp and G. 
ter Borch in architecture, — 
unusual as these various 
fields were to them. The 
fact that each painter made 
at will successful ventures 
into painting along unac- 
customed lines shows that 
the limitation of subject regularly practised was not a limitation of talent 
but rather a matter of choice expressive of the peculiar personality of the man. 
Tapestry Designed by Bernard Van Orley. — In Art in America, IV, 1916, 
pp. 258-262 (2 figs.), S. Rubinstein discusses a tapestry, one of the famous 
Hunts of Maximilian, in the Metropolitan Museum. This set was designed 
by Bernard Van Orley, whose cartoons, including the one for the New York 




Figure 4.- 



-French Tapestry after Durer. 
Boston. 
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tapestry, are together with a number of the tapestries still preserved in the 
Louvre. 

HUNGARY 

Data on Hungarian Painters of the Seventeenth Century. — In Dolgozatok az 
Erdelyi Nemzeti M'dzeum, VII, 1916, pp. 165-174, L. Kelemen points out that 
much information about Hungarian painters of the seventeenth century is to 
be found in the records of the Unitarian church of Kolozsvd,r. These date 
back to 1631. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Drawings of Ancient Paintings in English Collections. — In B.S.R. VIII, 
1916, pp. 35-54, Thomas Ashbt gives a catalogue of further drawings (cf. 
B,S.R.Yll, 1914, pp. 1-62, A.J,A, XIX, 1915, p. 198) of ancient paintings in 
Enghsh collections. At Holkham Hall two volumes contain 80 and 78 draw- 
ings by Francesco BartoU (ca. 1675 — ca. 1730), son of Pietro Sante BartoH. 
All in Vol. I and nearly all in Vol. II are colored. A volume belonging to Mr. 
Baddeley (cf. B.S.R. VI, 1913, p. 489) contains 69 drawings by Pietro Sante 
Bartoli, and a volume at Chatworth 61 drawings by Gaetano Piccini. 




Figure 5. — French Tapestry, XVI Century. Boston. 
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UNITED STATES 

French Gothic Tapestries in Boston.— In B. Mus. F. A. XIV, 1916, pp. 4-7 
(3 figs.), 30-31 (4 figs.), S. G. F. writes on the three French Gothic tape&trie& 
lately purchased for the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The first (Fig. 3) is 
of the Verdure type with two children or putti playing in a field of flowers, 
a work of the fifteenth century. The second (Fig. 4) shows, likewise on a. 
Verdure ground and with the addition of a comical dog and a quaint child, a 
figure subject that is .found to be based on Dlirer's engraving "The Turkish 
Family," B. 85. The tapestry is incomplete, so that the specific application of 
the subject, if it had any, is unexplained. It is interesting to note that the 
weaver worked from Dlirer's engraving direct, not from either of the two 
known imitations. However, this engraving is not exactly dated, and it is 
placed all the way from 1486 to 1503 by various students. Hence the tapestry 
can only be roughly dated about the turn of the century. The third tapestry 
(Fig. 5) falls in the early sixteenth century. It represents Music and cor» 
responds so closely to another allegorical subject, Arithmetic, in the Cluny 
Museum, Paris, that it seems safe to say that they were part of the same set. 
In the Boston example. Music, a female figure, is enthroned and attended by 
nine men and a boy, who play on divers instruments. This puzzling inscrip-^ 
tion is on a scroll in the bottom of the field: 

Jnvenere locum per me modulamina- vocum 
Dat notula scire musica docta lire. 
German Wood Sculpture at the Rhode Island School of Design. — In Bull.. 
R. I. School of Design, IV, 1916, pp. 2-3 (3 figs.), L. E. Rowe discusses three 

examples of German wood sculpture 
recently added to the museum. 
First in importance is a bust of 
St . John Baptist, Westphalian, 
fifteenth century (Fig. 6) . It is of 
linden wood and retains traces of 
its coloring. The other two pieces, 
also showing traces of coloring and 
carved in linden, are a Tyrolese- 
Bishop and a Franconian Joseph 
of Arimathaea (?). Both are of 
the early sixteenth century. 

Paintings by El Greco in America. 
— In Art. in America, IV, 1916, pp. 
245-257 (5 figs.), 311-327 (7 figs.;, 
pi.), A. L. Mayer discusses at 
length paintings by El Greco that 
have found their way to America. 
The portrait of Vincentio Anastagi 
in the Frick collection is as impor- 
tant a picture as the famous portrait 
of Guevara in the Havemeyer collec- 
tion, particularly because of its sig- 
nature, its early date (ca. 1571), and the fact that only three life-size portraits, 
are attributed to the master. Most of his rehgious subjects El Greco painted 




Figure 6. — Wooden Bust of St. John 
Baptist . Providence . 
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over and over again so that it becomes of the utmost importance to determine 
their relative order. For his pictures of the Holy Family the following order 
is proposed: Hispanic Society, New York (early nineties) ; Widener collection — 
Madonna and two saints not strictly a Holy Family — Philadelphia (1597-99) r 
Nemes collection, Budapest (p. 1599); Royal Gallery, Bucharest, and St. 
Ann's Hospital, Toledo (p. 1600); Prado, Madrid; Van Home collection, 
Montreal (1604-05). A second example of the subject in the collection of the 
Hispanic Society is the copy of Greco's studio assistant, Preboste. The finest 
of the list is the one in the Nemes collection. The problem of the Feast in the 
House of Simon is simpler, its order being: Vincent collection, Esher (a. 1612); 
Hispanic Society — dependent work by Greco's son Jorge Manuel — (1609-12) ; 
Miethke gallery, Vienna. The order of the Adoration of the Shepherds is: 
S. Domingo el Antiguo, side altar, Toledo (1577-79) ; Royal Gallery, Bucharest 
(1590-95) ; S. Domingo, main altar, Toledo; two in New York, one in the Blu- 
menthal collection seeming a further development of the later Toledo and es- 
pecially of the Bucharest composition, one in the Metropolitan Museum 
seeming a further development of the earlier Toledo composition. The 
order of the Expulsion of the Money-changers from the Temple, as modified 
by recent study is: Cook collection, Richmond, and Yarborough collection 
(both early, Italian period) ; hypothetical lost or unknown transitional example j 
Frick collection. New York, a variant of which is in the National Gallery, 
London (p. 1600); Prado, Madrid, from San Gines (very latest period). 
America has thus representative material for these major problems of Greco*s^ 
development. Of single figures by Greco the following are to be noted: 
Santiago, Huntington collection. New York, and Head of a Saint, Van Home 
collection, Montreal (both of the middle nineties); St. Simeon, or so-called 
Evangelist, Huntington collection (1604-07); Heads of Apostles, probably 
Philip and James Minor, Blumenthal collection (latest period) ; St. Jerome as 
Cardinal, Frick collection, also Lehman collection (both p. 1600). Earlier 
examples of this last mentioned subject are one in the National Gallery, 
London, two in the possession of the Marques de Castro Serna, Madrid, and an 
abbreviated one in the Bonnat collection, Bayonne. 

AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Monolithic Axes and their Distribution in Ancient America. — In Contr. Mus. 
Amer. Ind. II, vi (13 pp. ; 6 pis.), M. H. Saville discusses the distribution of the 
monolithic axe (this being one where blade and handle are one piece of stone, 
the form being generally that of a celt in a wooden handle). Their centre of 
distribution seems to be Hayti and some of the small islands to the north. 
They have been found in various parts of the southeastern portion of the 
United States and are fairly common in southern Central America. As far 
as known but two specimens have ever been found in South America, and none 
from the Lesser Antilles, Porto Rico, or Jamaica. 

The Cult of the Axe. — In Holmes Anniversary Volume (Washington, 1916,. 
pp. 301-315; 2 pis.; 14 figs.), G. G. MacCurdy discusses stone axes, mainly 
of the monolithic type, from the southeastern United States, the West Indies^ 
and Middle America. He compares them with certain forms from Europe.. 
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The Distribution of an Arawak Pendant. — In Holmes Anniversary Volume 
(Washington, 1916, pp. 316-319; pL), C. W. Mead discusses the distribution 
of a form of Arawak pendant found in the West Indies and in northern South 
America. 

Aboriginal Fonns of Btirial in the Eastern United States. — In Holmes 
Anniversary Volume (Washington, 1916, pp. 31-43), D. I. Bushnell, Jr., 
gives a synopsis of the early literature relating to the aboriginal forms of burial 
in the eastern United States. 

Use of Adobe in Prehistoric Dwellings of the Southwest. — In Holmes Anni- 
versary Volume (Washington, 1916, pp. 241-252; 5 pis.), N. M. Judd discusses 
the use of adobe in the southwest. There are three main types of wall in which 
adobe is used, (1) walls of stone slabs cemented with adobe mortar, (2) walls 
of interwoven reeds covered with adobe plaster, and (3) walls built entirely 
of adobe. The adobe was not made into regular blocks until after contact 
with the whites, when the natives were quick to recognize the advantage of 
the brick form. 

The Problem of the Red-Paint People. — In Holmes Anniversary Volume 
(Washington, 1916, pp. 359-365; 4 pis.), W. K. Moorehead discusses the Red- 
Paint culture. He finds that it is confined to the state of Maine, and centers 
in the lower Penobscot Basin. It is marked from the culture of the Algonquin 
peoples by eight types of objects found in the graves; stone gouges, adze- 
blades, plummets, long slender slate spears, quartzite spearpoints, crescents, 
effigies, and red paint. 

Flint Working. — In Holmes Anniversary Volume (Washington, 1916, pp. 
397-402; 3 pis.; fig.), N. C. Nelson describes the methods of flint working 
used by Ishi, a piember of the Yara tribe in California. These methods are 
not primitive as he uses iron tools to chip bottle-glass. 

Flint Flaking.— In Arch. Rep. Ontario, 1915, pp. 63-70, F. Eames, thinks 
that sometimes the Indians used the method of fire and water for flaking flints. 

Similarities in Amulets from the Northern Antilles. — In Holmes Anniver- 
sary Volume (Washington, 1916, pp. 24-30 ; 3 pis.) Theodoor de Bogy compares 
certain amulets from widely scattered islands of the northern Antilles. He 
says they may be called "^em^s" (deities). Regardless of where they were 
collected, these figures are always devoid of arms, have legs flexed under erect 
body, have triangular piece of stone between the legs, and have the head 
surmounted by a head ornament. Hence they probably represent the same 
zemi though they range over several hundred miles. 

Supplementary Series in the Maya Inscriptions. — In Holmes Anniversary 
Volume (Washngton, 1916, pp. 366-396; 10 pis.; test figs.), S. G. Morley 
states that the Supplementary Series in the Maya stellae are in some way 
connected with the moon. He thinks that one of the series indicates whether 
the lunar month in which the date falls was a 29 or a 30 day one. 

The Mexican Calendar. — In University of Cahfornia Pub. in Amer. Arch, 
and Ethn. XI, pp. 297-398 (38 figures and a bibliography), T. T. Waterman 
gives a general treatment of the Aztec calendar and discusses the variation in 
the signs used to represent the twenty days. In Amer. Anth. XVIII, pp. 
53-80 (3 figures and a bibhography), H. J. Spinden argues against the pre- 
Columbian introduction of the Old World zodiac into America. He beheves 
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that none of the proofs advanced for that position involve anything in any way 
connected with the zodiac. 

Tikal. — In the Bui. Pan-American Union, XLIII, pp. 319-337 (2 maps; 
8 pls.)j H. O. Sanberg gives a review of the various archaeological studies which 
have been made on the site of Tikal. His information is derived mainly from 
the works of Maudsley, Charnay, Maler, Tozzer, Spinden, and Morley. 

Peruvian Textiles. — In the Report of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Annual Meeting in Boston, 1916 (10 figs.), M. D. Crawford 
asserts that in spite of the simplicity of the manufacturing processes of old 
Peruvian textiles "the resulting fibie is in rather better condition than the 
product of our best machines." He goes on to say, "From the same grade 
of staple . . . better yarns were never spun than have been found in 
Peru." He lists the principal styles of cotton weaving which occurred. 



